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Editorial 


Peace — Top Priority 


Former Vice-President Henry 
A. Wallace in explaining to a 
TV audience his hearty endorse- 
ment of President Eisenhower— 
who, he “hopes and prays,” will 
run again and be elected—said 
that peace is at the top of our 
political agenda and all domestic 
Issues are subordinate. He is as 
concerned as ever over the farm 
situation, for example, but he 
thinks it of far greater moment 
that the President is now exer- 
cising constructive leadership in 
international affairs, especially in 
relation to the USSR, than that 
Republican farm policy is, as he 
sees it, inadequate. It was his 
conviction on the priority of 
peace, he said, that dictated his 
course in 1952. 

In similar vein is the open 
letter of Norman Cousins, Editor 
of The Saturday Review, to Fed- 
‘eral Defense Administrator Val 
Peterson in reply to the latter’s 
request for information about 
plans for safeguarding personnel 
and equipment in the event of 
air attack in.war. Mr. Cousins 
wrote, in part (SR, October 22, 
1955): 

“So far as this magazine is con- 
cerned, we believe that we can 
best fulfil the purpose you re- 
ferred to in your request by say- 
ing as often as our readers are 
willing to listen that there is no 
defense against attack except 


peace. We believe that an en- 
forceable peace under law is 
probably the most difficult un- 
dertaking the human race has 
been called upon to achieve, but 
it is also the most essential and 
glorious human goal that has 
ever been defined.”’ 


The Legion Takes Its Stand 


The American Legion has dis- 
appointed the hopes—if not the 
expectations—of a host of intel- 
ligent and patriotic citizens 
throughout the nation by reaf- 
firming its hostility to UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation) in the face of a strong 
contrary recommendation by a 
committee of its own members, 
based on exhaustive study and 
courageous analysis. The com- 
mittee was headed by Ray Mur- 
phy, a lawyer_and a Catholic, 
and was composed of persons of 
high standing in the Legion. But 
the convention in Miami gave 
the report and its authors short 
shrift. The most concise and 
pointed commentary on this pro- 
ceeding we have seen is con- 
tained in an editorial in Life 
(October 24, 1955) which is cap- 
tioned: “The Legion is  Dis- 
graced.” It says in part: 

“Incredibly, fewer than 50 of 
the 3,200 delegates ever even 
read the report. They did not 
even debate it. By voice vote 


they condemned UNESCO—for 
the same false reasons Murphy 
had so devastatingly exposed. 
Not having read it, they perhaps 
did not know Murphy’s further 
finding: that the source of all 
these false charges was a group 
of hatemongers, some of whose 
organizations are on the Attor- 
ney General’s list of subversives 
(they attack President Eisen- 
hower as a ‘Swedish Jew’). 
“But the convention does not 
represent the 2.8 million Legion- 
naires who largely do a fine and 
patriotic job in their communi- 
ties. It represents only the hand- 
ful of kingmakers who run the 
national Legion as their private 
dictatorship. If men who fought 
two wars to defend democracy 
cannot win it for themselves, they 
will deserve nothing but ‘public 
distrust and indifference.’ ”’ 


Authority and Freedom 


In a lead editorial in The 
Commonweal for October 28, 
this Catholic journal makes an 
eloquent plea for freedom of 
conscience—against the “authori- 
tarian temptation” to which 
Catholics sometimes succumb. ‘A 
man must follow the dictates of 
his conscience,’ the reader is 
warned, “whatever the cost, and 
no man’s conscience may be 
forced by any power—either of 
this world or of the next.” 

Nees declaration is made not, 

a Protestant reader might as- 
—o by way of “liberalizing”’ 
Catholic doctrine, but by way of 
expounding it: the Church has 
always insisted that ‘‘a man 


must obey his conscience when 
he is subjectively certain that it 
is correct, even though, in any 
given situation, his conscience 
may be objectively in error.” 

The Commonweal deplores the 
sad “paradox” that this historic 
teaching is so often perverted 
by Catholics, many of whom, 
sometimes a great majority, 
“have shown a peculiar readiness 
to ally themselves with temporal 
orders opposed to political free- 
dom, orders which are dedicated 
to the suppression of individual 
liberty and the imposition of 
conformity by force.” 

The Marxists, confident of 
their future “because the genius 
of the West is dead,” will be 
“proved wrong only if Christians 
answer with their own dynamic.” 
The editorial deplores uncritical 
Catholic attacks on “liberalism,” 
even if they come from a high 
ecclesiastical source. ‘‘Whatever 
be the errors of the liberals—and 
they are many—liberals at least 
are fighting in many instances 
for things that Catholics must 
not lightly oppose. The fight for 
civil liberties, for example, is too 
important to be left to those who 
fail to understand why man is 
really free.” 


Protestant Paranoia? 


“Advice to Expectant Protest- 
ants” might have been a subtitle: 
of The Christian Century’s fea- 
ture editorial, “Protestant, Be 
Yourself” (October 19, 1955). No 
one will accuse The Christian 
Century of being “soft” where 
Roman Catholic strategy is con- 


cerned; indeed, in the present in- 
stance some severe strictures are 
passed. The Roman Church 
“reaches out, keeps reaching out, 
pressing out, pushing out,” never 
failing to capitalize a strategic 
advantage that will put it “on 
the outside looking in.” 

This criticism makes all the 
more impressive the admonition 
handed out to Protestants. Our 
trouble is declared to be “para- 
noia: persecution mania.” We 
see threats everywhere. “Does St. 
Louis want to approve a bond 
issue for slum clearance and ur- 
ban redevelopment? Oh no, say 
some Protestants (and some 
others): it’s all a put-up job to 
get a nice parcel of land for a 
Jesuit university—vote it down. 
This was the wildest possible 
reading of quite contrary facts, 
say Protestants who were in on 
all that happened.” 

This is earned chastisement, 
coming from the journalistic cita- 
del of Protestantism. Even as to 
the sharply contested Catholic 
policy with respect to Planned 
Parenthood The Christian Cen- 
tury has a conciliatory, though 
resolute, word: 

“Do the Roman Catholics re- 
fuse to cooperate with the Prince- 
ton Community Chest until 
Planned Parenthood withdraws? 
Some Protestants can see their 
point, even though they don’t 
agree with it. It is not unreason- 
able that these Christians refuse 
to support an activity that con- 
tradicts a central article of their 
faith. We can and we ought to 


argue that article in season and 
out. But are we so false to our- 
selves if we forbear using com- 
munity pressures to force Ro- 
manists to undercut what they 
believe?” 


“‘Heal Thyself’’ 


The Church would fain be 
physician to the world; yet, it 
suffers from the same maladies 
that afflict the world. In this is- 
sue of Social Action we turn the 
searchlight on the churches to 
discover how sick they are of the 
disease of segregation. The peren- 
nial paradox of the Church of 
Christ is its existence as part 
of the world while it attempts, 
under God, to stand in moral 
judgment upon the world. The 
Church undertakes to be the 
“conscience of the community,” 
while in its institutional charac- 
ter it has its roots deep in the 
culture in which it lives. 


This paradox grows sharper as 
the churches grow numerically. 
More and more they are coming 
to embrace the community and 
hence to be colored—and often 
contaminated — by the commu- 
nity’s most grievous imperfec- 
tions. The more firmly an evil 
custom or pattern is established 
culturally the slower the churches 
are to challenge it. 

Thus it comes about that the 
scandal of segregation, a flagrant 
denial of Christianity, is still 
deeply embedded in the Chris- 
tian household. 

Yet we are not without hope! 


Racial Integration in the Churches 
By Galen R. Weaver 


toe six years ago a student in 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
decided to carry out an experi- 
ment by testing the genuineness 
of the “Welcome, ev erybody”’ in- 
vitations posted in front of the 
city’s fine churches. He was a stu- 
dent for the Christian ministry, 
and colored. The ushers in the 
first church he visited asked him 
if he had not made a mistake and 
told him of a colored church 
where he would be welcome. 
When he replied that he wished 
to worship in their church that 
morning, an usher opened his 
coat, displayed a police deputy’s 
badge, and told him to move on. 
At the second church visited the 
usher said he would take him to 
the gallery for a seat. When the 
young man said he would prefer 
to remain downstairs with the 
other worshippers, the usher es- 
corted him to the very front row. 
There a pleasant and_ refined 
white lady and her young daugh- 
ter smiled a welcome. At the end 
of the service the daughter re- 
marked to him, “Wasn't that a 
fine sermon!”, and the mother 
offered to introduce him to the 
minister who was greeting others 


Mr. Weaver is Racial and Cultural 
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at the front of the sanctuary. ‘The 
minister was apparently quite 
natural and cordial in shaking 
hands and welcoming him. Next 
day at the country hab: discus- 
sion was excited and the opinion 
generally held seemed to be that 
communists from outside the re- 
gion had incited the student to 
this “communist” behavior. 


Unhappy Rebuffs 


The results of such an experi- 
ment if repeated today could not 
be foretold with certainty. They 
might be even less happy for the 
experimenter. In one of our Con- 
gregational Christian churches a 
year or more ago, a refined and 
educated Negro, son of a Con- 
gregational Christian minister, 
and his wife attended the wor- 
ship services with some regu- 
larity. After a period of such at- 
tendance inquiry was made as to 
whether their membership might 
be transferred to this all-white 
church. The Board of Deacons 
discussed the matter, decided to 
postpone consideration of non- : 
segregated membership for two 
years, and sent a letter to the 
membership notifying them of 
the decision. The action in reali- 
ty meant that the couple had 
been rejected solely on grounds 


vf their race, as evidenced by the 
fact that no steps whatever were 
concurrently taken or suggested 
by the deacons for preparing the 
congregation for inclusive mem- 
bership two years hence. Some- 
time afterward, following pro- 
tests by certain midividuals and 
a letter from the Social Action 
Committee of the church, a com- 
mittee of the Board of Deacons 
waited on the colored couple and 
said that evidently the deacons 
had misjudged the feelings of the 
congregation somewhat and _as- 
sured them of a welcome as visi- 
tors. After one year had elapsed 
the deacons requested the Social 
Action Committee to institute a 
program of education in the con- 
gregation. While the husband 
still attends sometimes, they both 
have joined another church. Re- 
cently a growing feeling of opti- 
mism has taken the place of the 
discouragement formerly felt by 
the members who were deeply 
concerned for the integrity of 
this particular Christian congre- 
gation at the point of its practice 
of brotherhood. 


A colored man and his wife 
who had been faithful and useful 
members of an integrated Con- 
gregational Christian church in 
Chicago moved to a city not far 
away and attended the only 
church of that denomination in 
their new home town. They 
asked the minister to baptize 
their infant child and applied 
for transfer of their member- 
ship. A church meeting that was 
hurriedly called voted that the 
baby should not be baptized in 


the church on Sunday morning 
and that no members should i 
received into the church until 
after the first of the year. 


What Studies Indicate 


If chronicles like these were 
the unvarying story of our 
churches it would be a dismal 
record indeed. The fact is that 
many other “white” congrega- 
tions have quietly accepted Ne- 
gro members as well as persons 
of Japanese and other descent. 
And some predominantly Negro 
or Japanese congregations have 
received white persons without 
special difficulty. The number of 
these cases is not accurately 
known. Dr. Frank Loescher made 
an investigation of racial inte- 
gration in Protestant denomina- 
tions in 1945. He came to the 
conclusion that not more than 
one-half of 1 per cent of Negro 
Protestants in the United States 
worship regularly with white 
Protestants. The Rev. L. May- 
nard Catchings made a sampling 
study of Congregational Chris- 
tian churches in 1945 and found 
that 388 local congregations had 
non-white minority persons as 
church members, church attend- 
ants, Sunday School pupils, or 
participan ts in some other church 
organization. At that time there 
were over 5,800 local churches 
so that 388 would be about 6.5 
per cent. In 1950 Dr. Alfred Kra- 
mer studied three denomina- 
tions: United Lutheran; Presby- 
terian, USA; and, by a sampling 
technique only, Congregational 


Christian. He found that over 
9 per cent of the local congrega- 
tions have at least one person of 
a racial ancestry other than that 
of the predominant group. How- 
ever, relatively few of the “inclu- 
sive” congregations in either the 
Catchings or the Kramer study 
have more than a minor percent- 
age of such minority members. 
The truth is that, for a number 
of reasons, minority persons do 
not quickly and in large num- 
bers come to a previously homo- 
geneous white church. This is 
chiefly because those with reli- 
gious interest have made other 
affiliations. The same is true of 
white persons attending or join- 
ing predominantly Negro, Japa- 
nese,.Chinese, or other minority 
churches. 


Older Patterns 


For several generations it has 
been customary in many com- 
munities for nonwhite persons to 
be accepted in churches with lit- 
tle or no discrimination so long 
as the proportion of such indi- 
viduals. in the population re- 
mained very small—say | to 4 per 
cent. ‘Thus many New England 
congregations have in the past, 
and in some cases still do, have 
one or even two Negro tndivid- 
uals or families. In most cases the 
church is doing nothing more or 
less than the nonchurch organi- 
zations of the same community. 
With the large migration of Ne- 
gro people from South to North, 
beginning with World War I 
and continuing up to the pres- 


ent, community attitudes have 
shifted away from acceptance to- 
ward discrimination in respect 
to housing, public accommoda- 
tions, schools, and even church 
life. 

Job opportunities have always 
been unequal for nonwhites, but 
in this respect improvements are 
notable. In fact, such measures 
as fair employment practices’ 
acts, along with the shortage of 
workers in an expanding econo- 
my, especially in war industries, 
have undoubtedly considerably 
widened the employment picture 
for men and women of all m1- 
nority groups in the past ten 
years. 

But in the other aspects just 
mentioned the situation in most 
parts of the country is less favor- 
able to minority groups than it 
was before World War I. This is 
particularly true outside the 
South, but both in the South and 
the non-South the trend for some 
time has been, and remains, one 
of tighter and tighter racial se- 
gregation in residential occu- 
pancy. Washington, D.C., is a 
striking case in point. Fifty years 
ago the nation’s capital was rela- 
tively freer of discrimination in 
restaurants, theatres, and_ resi- 
dential occupancy than it was in 
1952, and more as it is in 1955 
after recent spectacular improve- 
ments have taken place. 


More Information Needed 


We need more information 
about the degree and kinds of 
racial integration in local con- 
gregations. We suspect that a 
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considerable amount of hearten- 
ing change has taken place with- 
in the past five years. In order 
to ascertain what the situation 
really is the American Mission- 
ary Association is considering 
conducting a survey by interview 
of all of our Congregational 
Christian churches located in 
metropolitan areas. This survey, 
if carried through as recommend- 
ed, will take place in the fall and 
early winter of 1956. 


Roman Catholic Parishes 


Some spectacular events in the 
Roman Catholic Church have 
given the impression that local 
parishes have become very gen- 
erally inclusive of all races. The 
facts are not available to substan- 
tiate or refute this. Some arch- 
bishops and bishops are much 
more forthright in exercising 
their authority in this respect 
than others, and in their dio- 
ceses both parish schools and lo- 
cal congregations have set ad- 
vanced standards. The recent 
action of Archbishop Joseph 
Francis Rummel of the Archdio- 
cese of New Orleans in suspend- 
ing services in the Roman Catho- 
lic Mission of St. Cecelia at Jesuit 
Bend, Louisiana, received promi- 
nent press coverage. The cause of 
the suspension was the opposi- 
tion of a group of church mem- 
bers to a Negro priest’s celebrat- 
ing the mass. Archbishop Rum- 
mel called their act “a violation 
of the obligation of reverence 
and devotion which Catholics 
owe to every priest of God, re- 
gardless of race or nationality.” 


He charged the parishioners who 
opposed the prie st with commit- 
ting “‘an act of injustice, unchart- 
tableness, and irreverence,” and 
further declared that “they also 
[had] violated the laws of the 
church which definitely forbid 
and make subject to severe penal- 
ties the interference with the ex- 
ercise of ecclesiastical authority 
or function.” ! 

In North Carolina, Roman 
Catholic Bishop Vincent S. Wa- 
ters ordered a white and a Negro 
church consolidated. ‘They were 
located in Newton Grove, only 
two minutes’ walk from each 
other. Though some white pa- 
rishioners and outsiders fumed, 
the congregations stayed united. 
Three-weeks later, June 19, 1953, 
the Bishop declared segregation 
outlawed in every church in his 
diocese (which is all of North 
Carolina except Gaston County). 
The Bishop is quoted as saying: 
“I am happy to take the responsi- 
bility for any evil which might 
result from different races wor- 
shipping God together. But I 
would be unwilling to take the 
responsibility of those who re- 
fuse to worship God with a per- 
son of another race.”’ Bishop Wa- 
ters is a Southerner. 


Authority vs. Voluntarism 


Actions like these, based on 
the authority which a bishop or 
archbishop exercises under the 
Roman Catholic system, power- 


ee 


1 The New York Times, October 14, 
195). 


fully diminish opposition and 
are extremely effective means for 
bringing recalcitrants into line 
with elucelt pronouncements. Ot 
course, nothing pare allel to this 
authority exists in any of our 
Protestant churches and_ espe- 
cially is it wholly absent in con- 
eregationally organized bodies. 
The sad fact is that many local 
church officers and pastors regard 
their national assemblies with so 
little seriousness that pronounce- 
ments and resolutions rarely get 
studied or even read by their 
congregations. 


Protestant Achievements 


In spite of all this, we know 
that Protestant churches are not 
without significant examples of 
integration achieved on a purely 
voluntary basis. In the matter of 
ministerial leadership it is worth 
noting that at least one entirely 
white Congregational Christian 
church in Connecticut called a 
Negro pastor and that he has 
served that church for the past 
five years with acceptability. On 
October 13, 1955, the daily press 
featured a story and pictures in 
connection with the installation 
of a Negro pastor in an all-white 
Methodist church in Old Mystic, 
Connecticut. The minister de- 
plored the furor over this but 
recognized that its unusualness 
accounted for the wide coverage. 
We know of at least four all- 
white Congregational Christian 
churches that have Nisei pastors 
and one that has a Chinese 
American as its minister. In Cali- 
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fornia a few years ago a Negro 
and a white congregation, both 
ee ian, merged to form one 
united church. While too  fre- 
quently in the past, former all- 
white congregations have “run 
away” from traditionally white 
neighborhoods into which Ne- 
groes have moved, there are some 
noteworthy exceptions. Cases in 
point are: the Eliot Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston; the 
Warren Avenue Congregational 
Church and the First Baptist 
Church, Chicago; and the fe 
grim Congregational Church, 
Louis. Such. churches ear 
start with inviting nonwhite 
children to a vacation church 
school and a Sunday church 
school. The First Baptist Church, 
which now has white, Negro, and 
Japanese Americans in its mem- 
bership and a pastor who is a 
Nisei, started with an outreach 
to the younger people of Japa- 
nese descent who were coming 
to Chicago from the war reloca- 
tion camps. Initially, the Baptist 
Home Missions Board employed 
a Nisei on the staff. Warren Ave- 
nue’s first step was a round-table 
discussion on church and race, 
and its next step a mixed vaca- 
tion school and a parents’ meet- 
ing. In these and other instances 
procedures have been followed 
whereby the people of the geo- - 
graphical parish were made 
aware of the open-door policy 
of the church. The pastor made 
it his practice to call on families 
of nonwhite as well as of white 
ancestry. 


Creative Response 


Recent information comes to 
hand about a Congregational 
Christian church in a Virginia 
community that is suburban to 
Washington, D. C. This newly 
gathered congregation is meet- 
ing in a public school build- 
ing. Prosegregationists have pres- 
sured the school board to re- 
quire any group using a school 
building to sign a_ statement 
that it will obey the Virginia 
law requiring segregation of the 
races in public assemblies. After 
wrestling with the problem the 
deacons, the church council, and 
the membership at a_ special 
meeting agreed in turn to abide 
by the law. The resolution that 
was passed, however, begins by 
denouncing segregation based on 
race as un-Christian, declares that 
it will be the purpose of the con- 
gregation to seek the repeal of 
the law, invites Negroes to wor- 
ship with the congregation, in- 
structs the ushers to seat such 
visiting worshippers beginning 
with the front rows, declaring 
that these are considered “‘seats 
of honor,” and calls upon the 
people of the church to move 
with all haste to secure a build- 
ing of their own. It also sets up 
a race relations committee with 
certain responsibilities, including 
educating the congregation re- 
garding the implications of the 
situation. 


Inclusive Membership 


Here and there in the nation, 
Protestant denominations have 
deliberately established new in- 


terracial congregations in strate- 
gic situations, usually subsidiz- 
ing them for a period. College 
campuses offer favorable oppor- 
tunities for inclusive fellowship. 
Thus the Fisk Union Church in 


Nashville réceived in the _ ten- 
year period, 1943-1953, more 


than fifty white persons besides ' 
a number of white faculty mem- 
bers. Most of these fifty were 
“associate members’ who desired 
to belong to a church that ad- 
hered to a policy of welcoming 
all persons without racial dis- 
crimination. A number of other 
churches in the South as well as 
in the North are witnessing to 
this same spirit of inclusiveness. 
More are doing so each year. 


Denominational Structures 


One of the features of denomi- 
national life that disturb both 
minority- and majority-group 
persons is the segregated nature 
of state and regional church 
bodies. Awareness of this situa- 
tion and its identification as a 
moral and Christian issue seem 
to be growing among Congrega- 


- tional Christians as among mem- 
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bers of the Disciples of Christ, 
the Methodist, and several other 
denominations. Sharp questions 
are being raised about the an- 
omaly of continuing this pattern 
of separateness both as a matter 
of principle and in terms of the 
inefficiency and costliness of 
present procedures. ; 
Among Congregational Chris- 
tians, the Convention of the 
South, made up entirely of Ne- 
gro congregations, and having 


its headquarters in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, extends all the 
way from Kentucky to Texas and 
includes New York City and 
New Jersey. From that center 
the Superintendent and the Di- 
rector of Religious Education 
endeavor to provide counsel and 
leadership for scattered churches 
over a vast geographical area. 
This Convention was organized 
in 1950 and is trying to achieve 
self-support. Two hundred and 
ten of these all-Negro churches 
are listed in the 1954 Yearbook 
as located in the South; five are 
in New York City, and one is in 
New Jersey. One hundred and 
sixty-five of them are in the two 
states of North Carolina and 
Virginia. The total membership 
of 216 churches is given as nearly 
22,000, not counting nonresi- 
dents. Most of the churches are 
small, 75 of them having fifty 


The sum of $100,000 is 
needed for legal expenses 
in connection with court 
action required to bring 
about. conformance with 
the Supreme Court’s deci- 
stons declaring segregation 
in public schools wuncon- 
stitutional. Contributions 
should be sent to Legal 
Defense and. Educational 
Fund, Inc., National Asso- 
ciation for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 
107 West 43rd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Such gifts 
are tax exempt. 


members or less. “'wenty-two 
have 200 or more members. 

In the same geographical area 
(except for New York and New 
Jersey) there are three entirely 
white Conventions or Confer- 
ences, each with an office and a 
Superintendent. In two cases 
there are additional professional 
staff members. The combined 
total of churches in these three 
white Conventions is 359, and 
the combined membership (less 
nonresidents) is over 43,000. A 
fourth Conference in Florida is 
entirely white, as there are no 
colored Congregational Christian 
churches in Florida. 


Northern Negro Churches 


We also have the phenomenon 
of 22 separate Negro congrega- 
tions in the non-South. Each of 
these Congregational Christian 
congregations is an organic part 
of its local Association and _ its 
state Conference. Located in 
eleven different cities, they have 
a combined membership of ap- 
proximately 10,000. A few non- 
Negro persons participate in sev- 
eral of these predominantly Ne- 
ero churches, and the presump- 
tion is that each one is open to 
any earnest person who meets 
the prescribed standards of faith 
and character. 


Earnest Discussion 


The dilemma of the segregat- 
ed denominational structure in 
the Congregational Christian 
churches was the chief subject of 
discussion at a conference attend- 
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ed by 31 white and Negro Con- 
gregational Christians at Frank- 
linton Center, Bricks, North 
Carolina, December 13-15, 1954. 
The “findings” adopted unani- 
mously at the close of the meet- 
ing indicate something of the 
quality of spirit that prevailed. 
After the usual courtesy acknowl- 
edgements the “findings” go on 
to say: 


We would thank God for quicken- 
ing our consciences and making us eager 
to go forward together as a united fel- 
lowship in Christ. We have been blessed 
in these sessions where frankness and 
charity have ruled our discussions and 
where we have learned from one an- 
other. We express our gratitude that we 
have made some modest progress in 
this region as witnessed in the Southeast 
Regional Meeting which brings us to- 
gether for common thought, worship 
and planning for the entire area; in the 
regional study sponsored by the Board 
of Home Missions and the Southeast 
Regional Meeting; in the regular meet- 
ings for conference of the five Superin- 
tendents of the Southeast; in what we 
believe to be the heightened concern of 
our ministers and people for greater 
justice and unity... . 

“Yet we are not complacent. We do 
live in a time of crisis in which God is 
confronting us with imperative demands. 
We must move forward steadily and 
contritely in obedience to our one Christ 
until his church becomes truly inclusive 
of all men on the basis of their faith 
and character alone without discrimina- 
tion as to race, color, or economic class. 
We believe that education, decisions 
such as that issued by the Supreme 
Court outlawing segregation, and pro- 
found conversion of the hearts of indi- 
vidual men and women, are all processes 
by which we can labor together with 
God toward our goal of one humanity. 

We believe that this present meeting 
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should be one part of an ongoing process. 
The next step should be a report of this 
meeting to the forthcoming Southeast 
Regional Meeting [Note: This was 
made] with a request that that body 
endorse the plan of having at least five 
or six local area conferences on the 
general pattern of this present meeting, 
with special emphasis upon the attend- 
ance of lay men and women leaders in 
our local churches and conferences. Out 
of these local meetings further steps 
should grow as God gives us light until 
we have reached our goal of a fully 
integrated type and quality of Congre- 
gational Christian churchmanship. 

We request the appropriate person or 
group to explore the possibilities of pub- 
lishing for wide distribution a tract 
written with the object of interpreting 
the true teachings of the Bible on race. 


The facts that the five or six 
local area conferences recom- 
mended in the findings have not 
been held and that the publica- 
tion and distribution of the tract 
mentioned in the final paragraph 
have not taken place are due, at 
least in part, to the lack of execu- 
tive assistance in the Southeast 
Regional Meeting. 


Fellowship Hampered 


Many people realize that the 
price Christians pay for segrega- 
tion is lack of fellowship and 
communication. One denomina- 
tional official has said that while 
each of our two groups of 
churches seems to exhibit “total 
ignorance” of the other, “they 
have identical problems and 
many of the factors making for 
success and failure are the same 
in both groups.” An almost in- 
credible illustration of this lack 


of knowledge about one another 
was reported in a letter about a 
year ago from a white Congrega- 
tional Christian pastor in Vir- 
ginia. He wrote: “You will be 
interested to know that our peo- 
ple were unaware of the over 200 
[ Negro] churches of the Conven- 
tion of the South, three of which 
are within ten miles of us.” This 
same pastor proposed to the dea- 
cons that they invite the Super- 
intendent of the Convention of 
the South to come and tell the 
congregation about the work of 
those churches. This the deacons 
voted down—even to the extent 
of refusing to have a_ private 
committee session with the Ne- 
gro Superintendent. 


The minister of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, recently wrote 
rather ecstatically to the Depart- 
ment of Racial and Cultural Re- 
lations of the National Council 
of Churches. He, a Negro pas- 
tor of an all-Negro congregation, 
was eager to have it known 
that the Congregational Chris- 
tian Conference of Missouri— 
made up entirely of white 
churches, as we have no colored 
congregations in that state—had 
been making annual overtures 
since 1950 to this Negro church 
to unite with the Conference. 
The extreme geographical isola- 
tion of this one church from the 
Negro portion of the fellowshi 
made this step logical. In 1953 
the Little Rock Church voted 
unanimously to ask the Conven- 
tion of the South to permit it to 
unite with the Missouri Confer- 
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ence. In June 1955 this permis- 
sion was granted and the Little 
Rock church has been officially 
received into membership in the 
nearby Conference made up of 
39 churches in Missouri and one 
other in Arkansas. 


Leadership Roles 


In addition to the problem of 
segregated organizational struc- 
ture and functioning, there is the 
perennial problem of breaking 
the pattern in accord with which 
white persons occupy all or near- 
ly all of the executive positions 
in the State Conferences and the 
national agencies of the denomi- 
nation. This problem is general 
among Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. Recently a Japanese 
American began work as Direc- 
tor of the Department of Re- 
search in the Congregational 
Christian Board of Home Mis- 
sions. Undoubtedly there are 
able and devoted men and wom- 
en whose contribution to de- 
nominational life in significant 
leadership roles would be very 
great. Such thoroughly qualified 
persons should be earnestly 
sought whenever positions open 
up. In national offices and, in a 
few instances, in regional and 
state offices, choosing secretarial 
and clerical employees from mi- 
nority groups has been more or 
less common. 


Beyond these considerations 
there is the case of church-affili- 
ated institutions. Recently the 
board of one of the Congrega- 
tional homes for the aged was 
divided sharply on the question 


of permitting an interracial 
group to meet in the home even 
though a resident belonged to 
the group in question. Are the 
various homes, the orphanages, 
hospitals, and colleges sponsored 
by Protestants open without 
discrimination? ‘The facts so 
far gathered indicate a serious 
amount of color discrimination 
in certain of these institutions. 
All American Missionary Asso- 
ciation colleges and hospitals are 
nondiscriminatory although they 
may at present be serving Ne- 
groes exclusively or nearly so. 
Several of the six A.M.A. col- 
leges have had a few white ex- 
change students. Now a few of 
the regular students are white. 
These schools have always had 
white as well as Negro faculty 
members and trustees. Two of 
the colleges that are members 
of the Congregational Christian 
College Council are “for whites 
only’—Drury and Elon. In the 
case of Drury the issue has been 
before the trustee board on more 
than one occasion, and will be 
considered again this month in 
terms of admitting qualified Ne- 
groes to the evening extension 
classes only. 


Conditions in the South 


No one can doubt the evidence 
that, in the Deep South at any 
rate, there is a consolidation of 
opposition to changing the racial 
mores that are based on concep- 
tions of racial superiority and 
inferiority. Unfortunately many 
members of churches, and even 
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some ministers, are caught up in 
this wave. Some of ‘‘the better 
elements” of professional and 
business men among white South- 
erners have lent their prestige 
and often their active leadership 
to prosegregation movements 
such as that represented in the 
Citizens’ Councils and_ similar 
organizations that have sprung 
up to urge defiance of the Su- 
preme Court’s rulings. They fre- 
quently go so far as to punish, 
by economic boycott and social 
ostracism, any white or Negro 
person who shows sympathy for 
desegregating the schools or the 
churches. Considerable force has 
been lent to this movement of 
Opposition by government offi- 
cials, particularly governors and 
attorneys general in South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Georgia, and 
Louisiana. Legislatures in Miss- 
issippi, Georgia, Alabama, South 
Carolina, and Louisiana have 
passed a variety of laws designed 
to circumvent enforcement of the 
decrees of the nation’s highest 
court. A Legislative Commission 
in Virginia has recommended 
steps to nullify the decisions. One 
type of law provides for abolish- 
ing the public schools entirely. 
Another grants the power to 
school authorities to place stu- 
dents in a particular school if it 
is felt that the health of the com- 
munity or the public peace and 
order will be thereby protected. 
Color or race is deliberately not 
mentioned in the hope that the 
law will be less likely to be de- 
clared unconstitutional. 


Courageous Actions 

In spite of these powertul re- 
pressive actions, liberal opinions 
are here and there expressed and 
courageous things are done by 
private citizens and occasionally 
by educational administrators. 
Preachers of the gospel are not 
entirely silenced, although sev- 
eral have had to pay a stiff price 
for forthrightness in regard to 
school or church desegregation. 

The interdenominational Fel- 
lowship of Southern Churchmen, 
the United Church Women of 
Atlanta and other localities in 
the South, and the Southern Re- 
gional Council (now with very 
considerable financial resources 
from the Fund for the Republic) 
are going forward with increas- 
ing strength. State councils of 
churches, where there are such, 
are interracial and are taking 
a position supporting desegrega- 
tion of schools. More and more 
individuals are standing up to 
this critical and stubbornly difh- 
cult situation with exemplary 
fortitude. In a few instances 
church doors are being opened 
on a nonracial basis. We can 
look for more and more enlight- 
ened leadership in the churches 
and in the communities of the 
South. 


Prophetic Preaching 


One striking illustration of 
this kind of courageous leader- 
ship occurred on July 10, 1955, 
when the Rev. Robbins Ralph, 
now Associate Superintendent 
and Minister of Church Exten- 
sion of the Florida Congrega- 
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tional Christian Conference, 
preached in the Church-by-the- 
Sea, Madeira Beach, where he 
was formerly the pastor. His sub- 
ject was “The Unfinished Ameri- 
can Revolution.” He started by 
declaring, “I’m glad I was born 
white, since this is a white man’s 
world.” He then recited some of 
the advantages that he and his 
children have because of having 
white skins. But, then, Mr. Ralph 
went on to say: 


And yet I'm not altogether glad that 
I'm a white man. There is something 
on my mind. Since this is a white man’s 
world, I naturally get the impression 
that I'm a better man than the Negro. 

But the horrible and disturbing 
thought is that I may be wrong! The 
cards are stacked in my favor. Maybe. 
I’m an inferior person, and don’t know 
it. . . . Maybe I’m afraid a black boy 
might beat out my son (in a fair con- 
test). . . . There is something gnawing 
on my conscience . . . that I and my 
sort are depressing my brother and his 
children. . . . 

I love this church, and the people 
in it. I love them very greatly. Could 
I come to church some Sunday morning 
with a Negro friend and could we wor- 
ship quietly together? I don’t know. We 
had better be doing some thinking and 
some praying about these things. . . I 
happen to be white. I want to be a 
Christian. The white man part of me is 
satished the way things are. The Chris- 
tian part of me will not be at peace 
until this is not a white man’s country, 
nor a black man’s country. For all men 
are His children. j 


A footnote to this is the fact 
that Mr. Ralph received scores 
of commendatory letters and only 
three or four condemnatory ones 
following the publication of the 


sermon in full in The St. Peters- 
burg Times. This bears out the 
thesis that widespread changes 
for the better are going on under- 
neath among Southern people, 
particularly among the youth 
and the women of the churches. 


Pastoral Leadership 


In the South, as in other parts 
of the nation, there is reason 
to believe that a minister who 
speaks in love and from deep 
Christian convictions can open 
the hearts of a large proportion 
of his people to the truth of the 
common sonship of men regard- 
less of color or race. Dr. Kramer, 
in the study referred to above, 
found evidence to support the 
conclusion that it is only a small, 
though sometimes very vocal, 
minority that controls the be- 
havior of persons uncommitted 
in their thinking to either side 
of the issue; and that a dynamic 
application of the fundamental 
Christian belief in the evangeli- 
zation of all people without re- 
gard to race, color, or national 
background produces a basic ac- 
ceptance on the part of a large 
majority of the members of local 


churches. Such pastoral leader- 
ship helps churches to move from 
their indifferent or negative po- 
sition with reference to the poli- 
cy and practice of a racially in- 
clusive fellowship. Moreover his 
research brought out the unan- 
ticipated finding that only 26 in- 
dividuals out of 237,000 church 
members actually withdrew their 
membership because their local 
church decided to receive non- 
white persons into membership. 
Pertinent too is the finding that 
the length of time needed to pre- 
pare a congregation for the in- 
clusion of nonwhite persons as 
members is not necessarily relat- 
ed to the degree of ease with 
which the change comes about. 
This leads_us to ask whether we 
are living more by our fears of 
what may happen than by our 
faith in the right that ought to 
be followed. 


Basic Queries 


In the judgment of this writer, 
there are some fundamental ques- 
tions that in all seriousness must 
be raised and answered before 
our churches can bring the kind 
of insight and courageous leader- 


Most of the business world wanted President Eisenhower to be elected. 
Few have supported his policies. Reflect on that. There is an obligation 
on the business man to take his part at the local level, at the state level, 
at the national level, in making our Republican form of government 
work. Before he condemns the nitwit, the bureaucrat in Washington— 
I am one of them now, I am sensitive—let him ask himself if he knows 


what he is talking about. I have found more dedicated, selfless men 
among the bureaucrats than I know in business. 
—CLARENCE B. RANDALL, speaking before the 
recent convention of the American Bankers 
Association in Chicago. 


ship that will match the obstacles 
to creation of a truly inclusive 
fellowship. ‘These are: 

* * * 

1. Must we not have a much 
more Christian understanding of 
the nature of the church? To 
what extent do most church 
members now look upon the lo- 
cal church as a wholly independ- 
ent and organically unrelated or- 
ganization, as one social institu- 
tion among numerous optional 
associations that they may or may 
not join depending upon whim 
or their idea of personal advan- 
tage? How many think of the 
church primarily as a congenial 
circle of acquaintances to which 
it is pleasant and profitable to 
belong, or perhaps as an oppor- 
tunity to find peace of mind and 
increase one’s spiritual culture? 
In how many cases do candidates 
for inembership undergo a course 
of instruction in the profound 
meanings of the mystical Body 
of Christ which is by its inmost 
nature inclusive of all who would 
seek to follow the one Lord? 
How many accept a_responsi- 
bility for the total well-being of 
all men, our brothers, and are 
committed wholeheartedly to the 
Christian’s vocation of witness- 
ing to God’s redeeming grace and 
power? How many of us in the 
churches know that we stand, in- 
dividually and corporately, un- 
der the awful judgment of Christ, 
the Lord of all? Perhaps we need 
clearer and more credible theo- 
logical statements which are 
then made understandable to 
ministers and laity alike. 
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2. Similarly, what of our view 
of the ministry? Is it sufficiently 
grounded theologically? And, if 
so, is it adequately understood 
in its profounder meanings? 
Would it be true to our condi- 
tion to say that too often the 
minister thinks of himself and is 
thought of by the local church 
membership as the chaplain to a 
special group of men and women 
who have employed him to run 
the church’s affairs? Yet, first and 
foremost, should we not think 
of the minister as ordained by 
the Lord Christ himself for the 
purpose of serving the whole 
Body of Christ and all the needy 
folk both inside and outside the 
church fellowship? As a minister, 
is not his or her loyalty to a given 
local church a contingent loyalty 
which must always be tested by 
this higher and absolute fidelity? 

* 


* * 


3. Is not a third and very seri- 
ous problem for us the too gen- 
eral absence of procedures for 
identifying moral and religious 
issues, for fact-gathering, and for 
open and creative discussion— 
steps in a process which ulti- 
mately moves to the point of 
action? Some of us like to call 
this process ‘‘worshipful problem 
solving.” Ordinarily this process 
of responsible involvement will 
be facilitated by setting apart a 
group of concerned and able - 
members for the purpose of ini- 
tiating inquiries and assembling 
relevant data which are shared 
with the congregation as an es- 
sential part of decision making. 
Certainly some minimum effec- 


tive organization is necessary in 
order to develop and to imple- 
ment the will of the church mem- 
bers to probe the critical prob- 
lems of living together in a com- 
plicated One World, bringing 
these urgent matters under the 
searching light of the gospel and 
seeking the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Experience with such a 
process develops maturity in a 
congregation; it establishes firmly 
a tradition of fearless searching 
for the better way; it gives the 
members of the church a sense 
of the relevance of their faith; 
it makes it possible for the peo- 
ple in the local church to avail 
themselves of the wider insights 
and experience of the total de- 
nomination and of the Ecumeni- 
cal Christian Community. Can 
we hope to solve the problems 
connected with race relations or 
with any of the other dilemmas 
pressing upon us today without 
improving our procedures for 
responsible dealing with these 
matters? 


For Example — 


To take one area of the prob- 
lem of race relations as a particu- 
lar illustration, consider the basic 
issue of racial discrimination in 
respect to housing. Here we are 
forced to confront the policies 
of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration which have too often 
supported segregation, even in 
government-aided developments. 
We will of necessity face the 
question of the role of law in 
setting and maintaining as pub- 
lic policy certain standards re- 
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garding access to available pub- 
licly-aided housing on the basis 
of need and other such objective 
criteria rather than race, national 
origin, or religious affiliation. 
Sooner or later the alleged right 
of builders and developers to dis- 
criminate in the sale or rental of 
housing units must be examined 
and dealt with in some effective 
fashion. Housing covenants based 
on race or religion are not en- 
forceable in the courts since May 
1948 but what about “gentle- 
men’s agreements” among real- 
tors, builders, and lending agen- 
cies with at least the acquiescence 
of the mortgaging agencies of 
the Federal Government? What 
about the obsolescence of hous- 
ing and-of neighborhoods; and 
what can be and what should be 
done by local churches, joining 
with other community forces, 
in arresting blight and creating 
and enforcing certain minimum 
standards of occupancy and use? 

Experience over a number of 
years in the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
Community Conference and sim- 
ilar neighborhood conservation 
movements in Chicago is illumi- 
nating on this point. (See Neigh- 
bors in Action cited in the ref- 
erence and resource materials 
listed on page 27.) These ques- 
tions may serve to point up the 
necessity for a local congregation 
to have some machinery for com- 
ing to grips with this and many 
other urgently important public 
issues that have much to do with 
the well-being of children, youth, 
family life, and the health or illth 
of the community. 


By Charles H. Seaver 


[eg churches generally, 
informed about the pitiful 
condition of refugees crowded, 
and still crowding, into the free 
countries of Europe, were grati- 
fied by the passage in 1953 of an 
emergency Refugee Relief Act. 
They understood that it provid- 
ed tor the admission of 209,000 
refugees as nonquota immigrants 
within a three-year period. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, signing the Act 
in August of that year and like- 
wise assuming it as what it pur- 
ported to be, viewed it as “a 
great humanitarian Act.” So also 
did many others who wanted our 
country to do its part in relieving 
an intolerable situation. Church 
refugee organizations, state and 
local councils of churches, and 
individual churches prepared to 
cooperate with the government, 
as they had done before, in meet- 
ing this emergency. 

In a previous issue of Social 
Action (May 1955), however, it 
was noted that in eighteen 
months of operation of the 1953 
Act, up to April 14, 1955, only 
1,044 actual refugees had been 
admitted for resettlement. Some 
of the obstacles slipped into the 
final version of the Act and then 
into its administration were also 
discussed. Readers of that article 


may be interested in a brief re- 
port of the operation of the Act 
during the past six months—and 
altogether up to October 14, 
1955—with some comment on the 
present situation. 

Even though other issues were 
being widely debated, and many 
people were unconcerned about 
refugees abroad, the refugee 
problem would not down. In- 
creasing publicity was given to 
the failure of the refugee pro- 
gram. There were loud murmurs 
in Congress; an investigation by 
a critical Congressional commit- 
tee; the Corsi incident; and the 
complaints of the church agen- 
cies and other organizations 
ready to furnish the necessary 
cooperation at home and abroad. 
The resulting pressures for ac- 
tion could not longer be ignored 
by the administrative authorities. 
A “speed-up” was promised. In 
recent months some encouraging 
evidence of it has appeared— 
though it is a far cry yet to the 
purported goal. 


The Present Record 


The official record for the 
more than two years of the op- 
eration of the Act, up to October 
14, 1955, shows about 16,000 
refugees received (according to 
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the official classification). The 
reports from church refugee 
organizations may be noted: 


Church World Service, repre- 
senting most of the Protestant 
bodies, had received up to that 
date about 2,400 refugees, though 
they had provided “assurances” 
(.e., agreements by sponsors to 
provide housing and jobs) for 
more than 10,000 individuals or 
families (estimated at 24,000 
persons). Nine Lutheran bodies, 
with a joint refugee organiza- 
tion, reported about 2,500  re- 
ceived, as compared with assur- 
ances for about 12,000. The Ro- 
man Catholic refugee organiza- 
tion reported about 6,500  re- 
ceived, against assurances for 
about 17,000. All report a con- 
tinuing flow of assurances far ex- 
ceeding the number of refugees 
received. 


Who and Where Are the 
Refugees ? 


A graphic description of the 
present situation in West Ger- 
many, reported to the Christian 
Science Monitor (republished by 
the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration), be- 
gins as follows: “If all the popu- 
lation of Canada and half of the 
people of Mexico had to surge 
into a war-torn United States, 
and if the country were split in 
two along the Mississippi... , 
it would be in somewhat the 
same condition as Germany to- 
day. Every fifth person walking 
on... any Main Street in this 
country would be a refugee.” 
The Bonn government has spent 
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the equivalent of about $6 bil 
lion to absorb what it can of 
10 million refugees into its econ- 
omy, naturally preferring the 
German-speaking; but thousands 
more come in monthly. Nearly 
half of the families in West Ger- 
many are living, sleeping, and 
cooking in one room. 

In the Netherlands, where 
200,000 Dutch had to be taken 
as refugees from Indonesia, more 
than 10 million people are 
crowded into an area of less than 
16,000 square miles (about the 
size of southern New England), 
most of which has to be used for 
agriculture. France, which has 
taken in and absorbed several 
hundred thousand refugees, has 
now a surplus of 40,000 for 
whom home and jobs cannot be 
provided there. 

In Austria and Greece, there 
are more thousands of unab- 
sorbed refugees from the Balkans 
and elsewhere that must be trans- 
planted. Italy, poverty-stricken, 
had to take in large numbers of 
Italians from its lost provinces in 
Africa, adding to its already em- 
barrassing volume of unemploy- 
ment. 

Altogether, according to a 1955 
report of the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, there are 
still several hundred thousand 
refugees in Western Europe lack- 
ing housing or jobs. About 80,- 
000 live in camps. Over 25,000 
a month pour into West Ger- 
a SESE OS 


Mr. Seaver, author and editor, is a 
member of the Editorial Board of 
Social Action. 


many, as the hope of freedom in 
the satellite countries fades away. 


Receiving Countries 


More than a million refugees, 
mostly from Europe, were moved 
and resettled overseas in 1947-52 
by the UN International Refu- 
gee Organization and cooperat- 
ing governmental and nongovern- 
mental organizations. In that pe- 
riod, under the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948, nearly 400,000 
(an average of 75,000 a year) 
were brought to the United 
States and received and resettled 
here largely by nongovernmen- 
tal agencies. Since 1952, how- 
ever, the United States has 
seemed to back off, receiving a 
mere trickle. 

Other receiving non-European 
countries, with the numbers they 
have received altogether since 
the end of the war, were Canada 
and Australia, 1,500,000; Argen- 


tina, 500,000; Brazil, 200,000; 
and other Latin-American coun- 
tries, smaller numbers. Our 


neighbor, Canada, is ready to 
take 100-150,000 a year. Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, and various other 
countries have likewise kept the 
door open. 

It should be noted also that 
since World War II Great Brit- 
ain has received and absorbed 
about 450,000 European refugees 
—not English-speaking—in spite 
of the limitations of its area and 
its relatively dense population. 
The numbers received and re- 
settled in West Germany and 
France have already been noted. 

Within the limits of their abil- 
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ity and capacity, it cannot be said 
that the foreign countries men- 
tioned have not so far done their 
part. Nor are they so much con- 
cerned with the past associations 
or theology or ideology of the 
applicants as with their apparent 
ability and willingness to adapt 
themselves to the economic and 
social conditions of a new coun- 
try. The British have not been 
fearful that their security was 
impaired by the reception of 
nearly half a million Polish, Bal- 
tic, Balkan, and other refugees. 
Indeed they have been admitting 
freely thousands of immigrants 
from Eire whose antecedents and 
perhaps also activities may have 
been hostile to the British gov- 
ernment. Canada and Australia, 
likewise, are still unworried 
about subversion by refugees. 


Our Roadblocks to Admission 


It was claimed for a time by 
the administrators of the Relief 
Act that lack of assurances as to 
housing and work was holding 
up the program. Yet through 
1954 such assurances ran far 
ahead of visas granted, as has 
been noted. The near-zero ad- 
mission record could not be thus 
explained. 

Then it was claimed also that 
a year or more was required to 
set up the necessary machinery. 
This was denied by experts who’ 
had been connected with admis- 
sion of refugees under previous 
Acts. And the machinery that 
was set up was itself a roadblock. 

The fact is that American off- 
cials in charge of administration 


of the Act here and abroad were 
excessively security-minded from 
the start, responsive to the atti- 
tude of some influential mem- 
bers of Congress and to the hos- 
tility of some organized “‘patri- 
otic’ groups to the admission of 
any refugees. Of course most of 
the refugees are persons who 
have fled from countries behind 
the “Iron Curtain.” Few could 
bring witnesses or official records 
as to their lives in Poland or 
Hungary or wherever their homes 
had been. Only their records in 
refugee camps or other tempo- 
rary quarters could be certified. 
Refugees are refugees, not ordi- 
nary immigrants. But many indi- 
vidual or family applications for 
visas are backed by experienced 
representatives of the church 
agencies or other organizations 
that have obtained American as- 
surances as to their housing and 
employment. 


Another related roadblock has 
been the delay of many months 
in search for information—while 
the refugees linger in circum- 
stances usually uncomfortable, 
unhealthful, and distressing. 
Maybe a member of the family, 
now healthy, had _ tuberculosis 
years ago; two years more of 
waiting may be required to make 
sure the disease will not recur. 


Or an underfed child may show | 


the effects of malnutrition. Or a 
father or son may have served as 
a draftee in the Russian Army. 
Many reasons for delay or denial 
of a visa may be found which 
would be ignored by other, less 
fearful, receiving nations. 
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The (McCarran-Walter) Im- 
migration and Nationality Act 
of 1952 is fundamentally the 
main roadblock. It set up obsta- 
cles to immigration that if strict- 
ly interpreted would exclude 
most refugees. In the spirit of 
this basic law, it seemed to se- 
curity officials screening refugees 
necessary to apply its specifica- 
tions rigidly. Incidentally, any 
refugees admitted will be sub- 
ject under this Act to annoying 
and unnecessary restrictions. 

President Eisenhower has rec- 
ommended various amendments 
to liberalize the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act. These and many others 
have been incorporated in vari- 
ous bills introduced in Congress, 
but put to sleep in committees 
that included some of the orig- 
inal proponents of the Act. 
Amendments to the Refugee Re- 
lief Act also have been recom- 
mended, and may be presented 
in the next session of Congress. 
Many church bodies have ofh- 
cially pressed for revision of both 
Acts, thus following their Chris- 
tian and humanitarian instincts 
and traditions, and seeking ac- 
tion that will increase confidence 
abroad in the purposes and poli- 
cies of the United States. 


A New Page in the Record? 


Meanwhile some new officials 
with a more sympathetic point 
of view have been introduced by 
the Department of State into the 
administration of the refugee 
program. Also the Department of 
Defense, which appoints the se- 
curity officers abroad, has joined 


(through the Secretary of War) 
in a competent study of the road- 
blocks that have obstructed the 
program, in order especially to 
simplify and expedite the secu- 
rity procedures. The nearly two 


years of inactivity or misdirected 
activity cannot be erased from 
the record; but apparently an 
effort is being made to turn over 
a new leaf in the administration 
of the Refugee Act. 


Racial Integration in Industry 
By Gwilym A. Price 


We are printing below some 
remarks made by the president 
and chairman of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation at the con- 
ference of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts, 
October 25, 1955—this version 
being a slight condensation of 
the fuller one which appeared in 
The Herald Tribune on Octo- 
ber 31. The address is highly sig- 
nificant in itself and strikingly 
relevant to our main article in 


this issue.—Eb. 
I HAVE been asked to talk brief- 
ly about our experience at 
Westinghouse in integrating the 
Negro into our working force. 
Therefore, I shall try to explain: 
first, where we are today; second, 
how we got there; third, what we 
learned along the way; and final- 
ly why we believe integration 
must be accomplished. 

At the present time Westing- 
house employs Negroes in every 
manufacturing occupation. For 
example, Negroes are employed 
as electricians, carpenters, mill- 
wrights, pipefitters, painters, ma- 
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chine repairmen, sheet-metal 
workers, powerhouse engineers, 
machine tool operators, electri- 
cal testers, inspectors, welders, 
layout men and molders. 

In the technical field they are 
employed as laboratory assistants 
and technicians, draftsmen and 
quality control personnel. We 
have Negro engineers and scien- 
tists, and also Negro supervisors. 
The latter supervise all-white 
departments, all-Negro depart- 
ments, and mixed departments. 


Former Policy 


This was not always so in 
Westinghouse. Our company’s 
progress parallels that of our 
large East Pittsburgh plant. The 
first Negroes were employed at 
East Pittsburgh during World 
War I as custodial employees 
and as laborers in heavy foun- 


dry operations. This situation’ 


prevailed until the beginning of 
World War II when sociological 
and man-power pressures dictat- 
ed further utilization of Negroes 
in our work force. Negro women 
were employed for the first time. 


a Je 


Although no segregated facilities 
were provided, they were initi- 
ally all placed on the midnight 
shift. 

Integration did not actually 
occur until the operation of ex- 
isting seniority plans at a time 
of decline in activity resulted in 
their placement on the daylight 
and afternoon shifts. In the 
meantime, Negro men had been 
given the opportunity through 
our normal upgrading procedure 
to advance to semi-skilled and 
skilled jobs for which they were 
qualified by virtue of training or 
experience. Progress has been 
steady since that time. 


Early Problems 


However, these first steps to- 
ward integration brought prob- 
lems. White women employees 
first refused to use the same wash- 
room facilities as the Negro wom- 
en and later to work side by side 
with them. White male employ- 
ees refused to guide and instruct 
Negro men upgraded to machine 
operating jobs. 

Both problems were solved by 
the same means. The problem 
was discussed with the affected 
employees and an attempt made 
to point out their responsibilities 
as citizens and as employees. Be- 
yond that, it was made very clear 
that, despite anyone’s objections, 
management intended to see to 
it that Negro employees were 
allowed to exercise their basic 
rights as Westinghouse employ- 
ees. We were fully supported in 
this position by the officers of the 

local unions. 


Resistance to Change 


The lessons we learned during 
this period directed our actions 
in the post-war period. We 
learned that the degree of accep- 
tance of the Negro is dependent 
to a great extent upon what the 
other employees of the work 
force are used to. We found 
out that people fear and resist 
change, but experience  over- 
comes the fear of the unknown. 
For example, going back to East 
Pittsburgh, there was one build- 
ing in which substantial num- 
bers of women were employed. 
When Negroes were first em- 
ployed and when they were 
brought on the_ daylight and 
afternoon-shifts, there was. con- 
siderable disturbance. However, 
these difficulties were short-lived. 
In one department we had a hol- 
low square composed of thirty- 
two spotwelders. At the end of 
the war, on the daylight shift 
there were sixteen white women 
and sixteen Negro women. They 
sat in alternate positions around 
the square and worked, conversed 
and lunched together with no 
more friction than you normally 
find in any group of thirty-two 
women. 

We put this lesson to good use 
during our post-war expansion 


: program. In new operations we 
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started out employing Negroes 
on all levels of shop positions for 
which they were qualified. Ne- 
groes were in these plants liter- 
ally from the opening day and, 
consequently, were accepted by 
practically all employees. 


An Effective Method 


In existing plants, we have 
found that problems and disturb- 
ances can be almost entirely 
eliminated if you develop your 
integration program within the 
framework of your existing up- 
grading policies and procedures. 
In Westinghouse we believe in 
upgrading from within. ‘The ma- 
jority of shop employees are 
hired on the lower-classified jobs 
and then promoted as opportuni- 
ties become available. By hiring 
Negroes along with white appli- 

cants on these lower-class jobs 
and then following normal up- 
grading procedures, integration 
can be achieved fairly rapidly 
and easily because it conforms 
to the pattern of industrial life 
accepted by employees. Negroes 
usually become qualified for pro- 
motional opportunities through 
experience with us or other em- 
ployers, vocational training, or 
on-the-job training. 

I would be less than honest if 
I left you with the impression 
that we are making equal prog- 
ress in this field in all areas and 
in all activities. Unfortunately 
this is not so. Our plants are con- 
centrated largely in the northeast 
quarter of the country. Similarly, 
our greatest progress has been in 
this same area where there has 
been a greater and broader ac- 
ceptance of the Negro in the in- 
dustrial community. Also, inte- 
gration has been easier in semi- 
skilled and skilled occupations. 


Conversely, integration has 
been slower in the south and in 
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clerical positions. In our south- 
erm plants we follow community 
practice and rely upon educa- 
tion and social change to further 
our objectives. However, we try 
to help integration along by 
modifying community practice a 
little here and there. For exam- 
ple, in our Raleigh, N. C., plant, 
while we have segregated wash- 
room facilities, Negroes and 
whites use the same cafeteria fa- 
cilities at the same time even 
though segregated eating facili- 
ties were originally planned. At 
another plant in the heart of 
South Carolina, Negroes and 
whites are employed on the same 
semi-skilled jobs, contrary to 
area practice. 


In Border Cities 


We feel that extremely good 
results have been achieved in 
two border cities. In Baltimore, 
which only last year was the 
scene of race riots over the school 
segregation ruling, our plants 
employ Negroes on a wide range 
of skilled work, as laboratory as: 
sistants and draftsmen, and as 
engineers. There are no segre- 
gated washroom, locker room, or 
dining facilities. 

In Kansas City we took over a 
plant after the war which the 
prior occupant had operated on 


a strictly segregated basis and | 


which had been the scene of a 
race riot. From the beginning of 


our occupancy we have operated _ 


the plant on an integrated basis, 
utilizing Negroes on a full range 
of jobs for which they are quali- — 


fied with no segregated facilities 


’ 


of any kind and with no diffi ized into the following points: 
culty of any kind. ... |. The problems of integra- 
We do not feel that our prog- tion are never as great as we 
ress In this field has been spec- expect them to be; 
tacular, nor do we look upon 2. The problems that do arise 
ourselves as crusaders or pioneers are usually overcome when man- 
—on the contrary, we realize we agement makes its position clear; 
still have a long way to go. How- and 
ever, we also feel that by apply- 3. The smoothest progress is 
ing the lessons we have learned made when Negroes are intro- 
to date our road will be made duced into the work force in line 
shorter and smoother. with already established person- 
These lessons can be summar- nel procedures. 


Readings on 


“Racial Integration in the Churches’’ 


A CONFERENCE ON RACE RELATIONS, at Franklinton Center, Bricks, 
North Carolina, December 1954. The American Missionary 
Association, 287 Fourth Avenue, New-York 10, N.Y. (Limited 
edition). 

A. MEMORANDUM ON ACHIEVING RACIAL INCLUSIVENESS IN A CHRISTIAN 
CONGREGATION. Prepared by Galen R. Weaver, Council for 
Social Action, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Mimeo- 
graphed; 5 pp.; single copy free. 

NEIGHBORS IN ACTION (a manual for community leaders). ‘Thelen 
and Sarchet, Human Dynamics Laboratory, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1954. $1.00. 

PROPHETIC RELIGION, Spring 1955. “A Letter to the Christian 
Churches of the South” by members of the Fellowship of South- 
ern Churchmen, Black Mountain, N.C.; 40¢ a copy. 

Tue CHINESE IN THE UNITED STATES and THE CHINESE CHRISTIAN 
CuurcueEs. Cayton, Lively, Shih. Bureau of Research and Survey, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y.,-1955; 75¢. 

Puyton for the Third Quarter 1955. Article entitled “Patterns of 
Racial Inclusion Among the Churches of Three Protestant 
Denominations” by Alfred Kramer. Published by Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Georgia; 75¢ a copy. 

SOUTHERN ScHOOL News, an objective reporting service on the prog- 
ress of desegregation in the schools of the nation, primarily in 
the states that have had segregation by constitution or statute. 
Southern Education Reporting Service, P.O. Box 6156, Acklen 
Station, Nashville, Tennessee; $2.00 a year. 


ra 


December 1955 


Vermont Goes to New York 


Robert J. Bills, chairman of the 
Social Action Committee of the 
Vermont Congregational Confer- 
ence, deserves something like a 
2l-gun salute for his work on 
the seventh annual UN Study 
Tour. To take fifty young people 
from many parts of Vermont to 
the United Nations requires a 
fair amount of work and the way 
Vermont did it is mighty im- 
pressive. A special railroad car 
brought them to New York on 
Sunday evening, October 16, 
where they stayed at the Hotel 
New Yorker. Monday and Tues- 
day were spent at the UN, with 
time out for a sightseeing tour 
in upper New York and Harlem, 
a visit to Radio City Music Hall, 
and a worship service in one of 
the chapels of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. Highlight 
of the two days was a meeting 
with U.S. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr. Four chape- 
rones accompanied the group. 
In the railroad car en route to 
New York the young people 
joined in a service of worship. 
On the train trip back to Ver- 
mont there was a discussion on 
“What PYF groups can do to 
acquaint local churches with the 
UN 
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Every detail of the 


trip was 
carefully scheduled in advance. 
Young people were even warned 
that there would be three roll 
calls at sessions in New York and 


that an absence from one of 
them would be reported to par- 
ents and pastor. Vermont schools 
permitted time-out for the trip. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bills went to New 
York in advance of the sixteenth 
to make final arrangements. If 
you are thinking of arranging 
a tour like this for the young 
people of your state, write to 
Mr. Bills, First Congregational 
Church, St. Albans, Vermont, 
for copies of the mimeographed 
pages sent to each member of 
his group. Great stuff! 


Idea for Church Bazaar 


Many, perhaps most, churches 
have ‘em. So why not give the 
bazaar a new dimension by bring- 
ing in the UN? At the annual 
bazaar of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Traverse City, 
Michigan, the Social Action 


Committee had a booth deco-’ 


rated with a globe, flags of the 
Member States of the UN and 
posters depicting the work of the 
UN’s Children’s Relief Fund. At 
the booth you could get free 
copies of the Bill of Rights and 


y 


the Constitution, and could buy 
pamphlets on the UN. The chair- 
man, Mrs. Clarence Samuelson, 
says: “Our Social Action Com- 
mittee is becoming more enthu- 
siastic all the time.” Mrs. Sam- 
uelson is one of the 36 American 
women on the Advisory Council 
of Community Ambassadors for 
World Understanding, Inc., an 
organization set up by The 
Woman’s Home Companion. We 
hadn’t heard of this one but it 
sounds good. If you want to 
know more about it write to the 
organization at Suite 61, 49 West 
44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


What’s Your UN-Q? 


The United States Committee 
for the United Nations, 816 21st 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
has a lot of splendid materials 
for your use. For example: a four- 
page “United Nations Quiz.” A 
good tool for arousing interest 
and getting people to partici- 
pate! (Five cents per copy; $3.50 
per hundred.) There’s also an 
excellent little “Pocket Reference 
on the United Nations.” It gives 
you all the main facts, including 
UN costs, in six compact pages. 
Twenty-five copies for $1.00. 
When you order ask for the list 
of “Aids and Tools for UN Pro- 
grams.” 


Six Good Rules 


Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Muriel Olsen (she’s a Reverend, 
too) the Indiana State Commit- 
tee beats a lively social action 
tune. A recent communication 
from the committee to all the 
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churches contained what they 
call “Six Simple, Practical, Logi- 
cal Rules.” We think they are 
good. Here they are: 

“I. Be logical. Is it sensible 
to groan because our national 
boards assume too much author- 
ity for our democratic fellowship, 
and then make no effort to do 
work on a local level? Why not 
have a Social Action Committee 
in every church? It is fun. Start 
out with a few, add to it, and you 
will soon be the most active 
group in the church. Write for 
organizational suggestions and 
materials from CSA. Send names 
to your State Chairman. 

“2. Be fair. Get the facts, study 
them, keep an open mind. Dis- 
cuss them—this is where the com- 
mittee comes in handy. 

“3. Be independent. Don't let 
communists think for you! Sur- 
prised? But don’t we do this very 
thing by letting them steal our 
good words like “social” and 
“comrade,” and by being afraid 
to use them ourselves? Don’t we 
do it also by making our norm 
of rejection what they choose to 
espouse? Must we forsake the 
traditions of Christian responsi- 
bility and brotherhood because 
communism has chosen to adopt 
some of these same goals? Did 
you ever think that there are 
those who are clever enough to 
foresee that some might be so 
foolish, and the church therefore 
weaker? Remember, in almost 
every case, some Christian group 
espoused and even practiced it 
long before communism was ever 
heard of! 


“4, the 
Pledcomato 
church. But remember, it takes 
more than a vote of Congress 
and the dutiful repeating of the 
phrase to make us really “one 
Nation under God.” This is-cer- 
tainly what we hope to help ac- 
complish by the program of the 
Council for Social Action. 

“5. Be Christian. Examine 
your position on community re- 
lations, race relations, interna- 
tional relations. Send for ma- 
terial from CSA. Ask for help 
from your State Committee. Be 
rigorously honest. “If any man’s 
will is to do His will, he shall 
know whether the teaching is 
from God” (John 7:17, RSV). 

“6. Be quick—sponsor a refu- 
gee family. This is our state proj- 
ect just now.” 


Post 
in your 


Be patriotic. 


the Flag 


Quote for Your Calendar 


“We believe that the gospel of 
Jesus Christ summons us to face 
fearlessly the political, economic, 
and social realities of our time, 
and to act responsibly for the 
healing of the whole man and 
society.” From the Statement of 
Purpose of Christian Action, an 
interdenominational social — ac- 
tion organization. 


Your Help Is Needed 


What do you think the Gen- 
eral Council ought to say on 
social issues when it meets in 
Omaha next June? The G:C. 
Executive Committee has ap- 
proved the following procedure: 
In January the CSA directors 
will adopt a series of draft state- 
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ments. These will be sent to 
the churches in February along 
with background materials. Ev- 
ery church is urged to make pro- 
vision for the discussion of the 
statements and to report findings 
to the CSA. On the basis of these 
findings, the CSA will then re- 
draft the statements. Early in the 
General Council meetings a pub- 
lic hearing will be held. The 
General Council will then devote 
at least two hours in plenary ses- 
sion to the discussion of the state- 
ments. This procedure provides 
for grass-roots participation from 
beginning to end. Any delegate 
or local group may, of course, 
initiate a resolution, but all pro- 
posed resolutions on social issues 
should be referred to the CSA, 
either before or during General 
Council sessions. The CSA will 
not act as judge or censor; it will 
handle social issues resolutions 
given to it in the same manner 
as the official General Council 
Resolutions Committee has done 
in the past. 

We urge that your group begin 
now to think about what you 
would like the G.C. to say. In 
particular, we hope that when 
the CSA statements arrive you 
will see to it that they are dis- 
cussed in your church and that_ 


the conclusions are forwarded to 
the CSA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Cooperates with CSA 


To be honest, the cooperation 
was not official or direct; but 
there was cooperation, neverthe- 
less. Here’s the story. The Con- 


gregational Church in Laconia, 
New Hampshire, has a fine build- 
ing and 973 members. The new 
chairman of the Women’s Union, 
Mrs. Whitman Ide, is a former 
chairman of the local League of 
Women Voters. On her invita- 
tion, the editor of WorksHop 
agreed to go to Laconia to talk 
to the church’s women about the 
relation of the Christian faith to 
civic responsibility. So far as our 
records show, no CSA staff mem- 
ber had visited this church. It 
would, to most of the members, 
be a new subject. On second 
thought, the women decided to 
open the meeting to the men of 
the church. But on the night of 
the meeting the Laconia Cham- 
ber of Commerce had a big din- 
ner. Important, too, because La- 
conia has adopted a Connecticut 
town that was badly hurt in the 
August floods, and the mayor of 
the adopted town was present at 
the dinner. So, it was feared that 
not many men would come to 
the church meeting. But they 
did! In the audience of around 
-two hundred, at least one-third 
were men. 

When the speaker, following 
the meeting, expressed his pleas- 
ure at the attendance of so many 
men this was the reply: “Some 


Workshop is reprinted from 
SocIAL ACTION magazine for 
distribution to social action 
committee members and others 
in Congregational Christian 
churches by the: 
Council for Social Action 

289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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of us told the chairman at the 
Chamber of Commerce meeting 
that we wanted the business hur- 
ried up because we wanted to go 
to the Congregational Church.” 
You could say that through the 
courtesy of the Chamber of 
Commerce the meeting on social 
action was more successful than 
had been expected! Many of the 
men and women in that church 
are prominent in civic affairs. It 
is pleasant to be able to report 
that they seemed to like what 
they heard about Christian social 
action. If you know of a church 
where there is misunderstanding 
of what we are trying to do, or 
even opposition, take courage 
from the fact that in many an- 
other church men and women 
have now learned to see that 
Christians, by virtue of their 
faith, are bound to accept re- 
sponsibility in the social prob- 
lems of our time. 
How’s This? 

Do some of your people still 
have trouble with the word “so- 
cial”? One of the reasons for the 
difficulty—so often reported—lies 
in a misinterpretation of words. 
“I believe,” they say, “in personal 
religion.” Our answer should be: 
“That is the only kind of reli- 
gion any thoughtful person be- 
lieves in.” There is no contrast 
between “‘social” and “personal.” 
All major social problems have 
to do with persons. Let’s try a 
definition: A social problem is a 
personal problem that affects 
many persons and for whose so- 
lution the cooperation of many 
persons is required. 


A Christmas Letter for You to Send 


Sign and send this letter to a friend, thus making a Christmas gift 
which will bring a full year’s satisfaction. Return the enclosed blank 


for the subscription. When it is received the publisher will replace your 


copy of this issue. 


Christmas 1955 


Christmas greetings and regards for the New 
Year. With this copy of SOCIAL ACTION I am send- 
ing you a year's subscription to the magazine. As 
a reader and admirer of this publication I have 
found it indispensable in my work and thinking. 
The editorials written by Dr. F. Ernest Johnson 
always deal with current events and give wiSe com- 
ments such as those in this issue. Major social 
problems’ receive authoritative treatment by au- 
thors of various viewpoints. In this December 
issue Galen R. Weaver writes on "Racial Integra- 
tion in the Churches" and Gwilym A. Price on 
"Racial Integration in Industry." These will be 
specially helpful for our race relations emphasis 
in February. I also appreciated Charles H. Seaver's 
report on "The Refugee Situation," which gave me 
the information I needed on this subject. 

Each issue of SOCIAL ACTION (and there are ten 
each year) contains four pages of Workshop, pre- 
pared by Herman F. Reissig. The reports of what 
churches are doing in social action are interest- 
ing and the program suggestions are helpful. 

I sincerely hope that this subscription to 
SOCIAL ACTION will bring you repeated Christmas 
blessing throughout the year ahead. | 


Cordially, 


wo 


(Advertisement) 


